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THE LOGICAL GROUND OF DEONTOLOGY 


IGHT and wrong, good and evil, duty, self-realization, egoism, 
altruism, and probably all the primary terms or categories of 
ethics are empirically accountable, just as health and disease, hot 
and cold, action and reaction are. But the empirical accounting 
of ethical categories must allow equal status to ethical opposites 
such as good and evil, just as physical science must allow it to hot 
and cold. It must accord all its data equal respect. In the event 
that ethics evaluates, as by praise or blame, not speciously but on 
presumption of probative grounds, then an empirical, descriptive 
accounting will not be enough since it affords no probative warrant, 
of itself; and if no praise or blame, no merit or demerit, then 
everything in conduct, regarded as phenomenon simply, is justified, 
if indeed anything can then be held justified ; and ethical criteria, 
if any there are, will then be empirical data, like the rest. 

But if some criteria are implicates of conduct always, regardless 
of variations in the conduct, that is proof that something more than 
empirical data must be admitted in ethics. Conduct is indeed un- 
accountable, articulately, without submission to logical principles, 
for without these even consistency is lacking. On the other hand, 
they are not substantial and give no ethical content by themselves. 
So far as they can show, evil is as fit content as good. But let there 
be a breach of logical principle in ethical conduct; then follow, in 
greater or less degree, the monitions of conscience; or, if not, we 
may expect to find an absence of logical awareness, amounting to 
obtuseness. Where the breach is absolute, we have self-contradic- 
tion, which may take the form of self-deception, dissembling mis- 
representation, or, in the extreme case, the lie. Then arises (unless 
in the obtuse) the revulsion of mind to which we give the name 
‘‘conscience.’? What explanation can we give for this phenomenon ? 

Many answers to this question are found in the history of ethics; 
such as dread of the sanctions of custom or of an institution, ex- 
actions of an @ priort moral law, intimations of a—the—moral 
sense, and the will of God. The possibility of explaining conscience 
through pure reason alone, though it may be implicit in rationalistic 
philosophy, has been overlooked or neglected. Consequently in- 
telligible, demonstrative, non-speculative grounds have not been 
discovered and deontology has been transcendental or doctrinaire 


29 . 
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when not simply empirical-descriptive. The peculiar force of our 
sense of duty has enthralled able writers, conspicuous among them 
Kant, so far as to induce intimations of deity as its source and 
sustainer. Has the sense of duty this significance? Has it any 
transcendental significance whatever? Is it accountable, more than 
superficially, in either transcendental terms or the terms of em- 
piricism ? 

Figuratively and to our profit we give to innumerable experi- 
ences a transcendental meaning; witness the hypostasis of myths, 
muses, graces, deities, paradise, and the contributing arts of per- 
sonification and apostrophe. Whatever perplexes or gives rise to 
deep feeling or sets the spirits free, seems to incline us in that 
direction, or at any rate those of us lacking a rather high philo- 
sophic attainment. But this transcendentalism explains little. It 
may even become a bar to explanation, for it captivates with a 
vicarious fiction in lieu of the difficult mental labor required for 
the probable or logical accounting which is wanted, by a mind, as 
explanation. 

A descriptive empirical accounting is likewise not an explana- 
tion of a matter such as the sense of duty (which is indeed not 
something open to description except by introspective means— 
and these are empirically distrusted). Nor is enumeration or 
statistical computation, favorites of empirical procedure, much 
qualified here, inasmuch as the sense of duty as exemplified in a 
single person may have far more significance than the like ex- 
emplified in a thousand. As Martineau says, ‘‘mere magnitude has 
no moral quality; and what is not justified in the individual ac- 
quires no plea by multiplying itself into a crowd.’’? 

At most, a descriptive or empirical ethics could scarcely do more 
than set forth the data of ethics, and in the case of deontology it 
would be limited to representing the sentiments of conscience, an 
office not badly performed by drama and other forms of literature 
already. The distinctive business of ethics is apart from matter 
of that kind. Ethics has to provide a theory, or explanation, or a 
critique of theories and explanations, and deontology must do so 
even more particularly. 

The sentiment of duty is analogous to many other sentiments, 
and to phenomena of a nature far from sentiment. Its distinguish- 
ing marks, though boldly apparent in some persons, are variable, 
ranging from the poignant intensity witnessed in the martyr down 
to the total blank of the moron. But this sentiment is hardly more 
difficult to bring within our ken than is the sense of humor or 
that of tragedy, or joy, or form, or any of the finer esthetic or 


1 Types of Ethical Theory, 3d ed., Vol. II, p. 118. 
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even logical intuitions. According to Schopenhauer,” the sense of 
humor is due to a certain incongruity amidst terms conjoined. 
According to Aristotle,* tragedy is frustration through the incom- 
patibility of heroic and non-heroic traits. But we know also the 
frustration or distraction which comes from perplexity, that is, from 
failing to articulate or harmonize ideas that nevertheless must, we 
think, hold together. Likewise the irritation of discords, not in 
music only but wherever we meet them, as in rude conjunction of 
grandiose and simple, virtue and vice, true and false, and so on; 
and the whole of disillusion, betrayal, and error belong here. 
Certain physiological states even (algesias of all kinds) are cor- 
respondingly accountable. The meeting of extremes, the occur- 
rence of incompatibility, produce reactions and are the explanation 
of them. Or, in logical terms, contradictories can not stand. 
Guilt, remorse, the keenest pangs and subtlest intimations of 
conscience all are accountable in terms of this contradiction. We 
are committed to innumerable resolutions, understandings, agree- 
ments, and premises of fact. A time arrives when we unconsciously 
violate some one of these and soon, when made aware of our lapse, 
we are mortified by what we may term our infidelity or our forget- 
fulness, though, when examined, it turns out to be the contradiction 
between performance and non-performance that is the source, of 
which our feeling of mortification is the psychological consequence. 
If we do not neglect the obligation but are tempted to do so and 
conscience forbids, that is a case of intimated future contradiction, 
the voice of conscience being the reaction even now to the idea 
of a contradiction which is not yet. If, to take the extreme case, 
that of the lie, a commitment has been deliberately renounced, 
then it is impossible for the knowing mind to abide the consequence 
undisturbed. An obtuse mind or one so loose that it contained no 
clear demonstrations and made no clear responsible affirmations 
or denials might escape; but not one that was capable of clear 
perception, affirmation, or denial, for to such a one it would be 
the same as to say, My word is not my word, I am not I. 
Martineau puts it dramatically, resting on grounds very differ- 
ent from these: ‘‘ Yet, when I place myself . . . at one of the crises 
demanding a deliberate lie, an unutterable repugnance returns 
upon me. .. . If brought to the test, I should probably act rather 
as I think than as I feel; without, however, being able to escape 
the stab of an instant compunction and the secret wound of a long 
humiliation.’’* The reason, he says, is not just that ‘‘in theory’’ 


2 World as Will and Idea, Vol. II, Ch. VIII. 
8 Poetics, 13. 
4 Op. cit., p. 265. 
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no exception to veracity can be made (though he is convinced that 
that is so) ; rather it is just the torment of a guilty conscience. He 
doubts the finality of conscience itself, however, and asks whether 
superstition may not be the answer. Of that he is uncertain, and 
he goes on to consider other sources, including an ‘‘institute of 
the Divine Commonwealth’’ and an ‘‘inward reverence for reality 
which clings to the very essence of human reason.’’ But super- 
stition is too slight a thing to account for the sense of duty, and 
‘‘institutes’’ of heaven are a mystery, providing no philosophical 
explanation. Nor could it be maintained that ‘‘reverence for 
reality’’ is discovered wherever the voice of conscience is heard. 
His explanations are either psychological or transcendental. Psy- 
chological explanation must credit perfidy and veracity alike, it 
can not play favorites; and if a mass of people were so perverse as 
to get satisfaction from perfidy, that would be, doubtless, to some 
degree a reverence of theirs, sufficient unto itself, and to them 
it would be as good a tag of reality as any; so that, going simply 
on the psychological evidence, even a Martineau would have to 
concede that in such a case the oracle of conscience was also a den 
of perfidy. With regard to the transcendental species of explana- 
tion, it has no probative or explanatory virtue for any but those 
who, for reasons that are quite as difficult to explain as conscience, 
have already embraced it and moreover have embraced just that 
certain variant which (of the many to be found) agrees with James 
Martineau’s. 

Conscience can hardly be justified or explained in terms such as 
these. If it is not universal, it is at least so pervasive that its ex- 
planation will require grounds of equal or higher generality. 
These are traceable to the principle of contradiction and the in- 
evitable consequences, within conscience, of its violation. “You may 
say the consequences are sometimes nil, in fact so often nil that a 
good part of the problem of evil could be stated just in terms 
of the inequality between deeds and consequences, deserts and 
rewards. But while such inequality may appear if we restrict 
the sphere of consequences, an unrestricted view will not show 
it. Take the betrayer of confidence, the ingrate, the unscru- 
pulous schemer, and let it be admitted that the consequences of 
their behavior are sometimes favorable, so far as material signs 
can demonstrate; that does not mean there were no adverse conse- 
quences. On the contrary, there are such consequences known to 
us, both from empirical evidence and in @ priori terms. Though 
fraud may pay in money, it costs in other ways such as the psycho- 
logical ones of guilt and remorse but even more, it may be, in 
logical ways, such as dissolution, to an indefinite extent, of the 
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power to discriminate between true and not-true, fact and not-fact, 
A and not-A. This is or may become a corruption of mind equal 
to or exceeding the atrophy of the powers of sense-perception.® 
It may not be at once evident to others, but to the dissolute one 
himself it must mean an inner confusion and depravity such that 
the material fruit of his course is made bitter or is robbed of all 
appeal. There are doubtless individuals so far degraded that 
they hardly know when they speak the truth and when not, and 
for that very reason make promises with all the sincerity they have, 
only to break them later without compunction and even without 
awareness. We condemn them on ‘‘moral’’ grounds, but that does 
not reach beyond the psychology of the affair, when the seat of it is 
not psychological and not moral, or at least not ethical, but logical. 
It is just as if a boy were punished, on moral grounds, for making 
errors in arithmetic. 

Moreover, apart from the empirical consequences there is a 
harder bill to pay. Not, to be sure, for the unperceiving or ir- 
responsible. Just as we premise differences between fact and 
not fact, true and not true, rational and irrational, in all affairs 
of life, and are always answerable to ourselves and others in ac- 
cordance with that premise, we contemplate an ideal to which every 
mind so far as it perceives or thinks is committed. Such an ideal 
is ‘‘poetic justice.’” The Tartuffes and Iagos come to a bad end 
soon or late, either in public or in the dreadful solitude of their 
inner ruin. If it seems otherwise, even to Scripture as in Ec- 
clesiastes, still the ideal holds and one can not escape. Let the 
fact be or seem to be what you will, still the law, the a prion 
dictate that self-contradiction can not stand, binds all to its terms, 
and no matter what the appearance to the contrary in empirical 
terms, here is a monitor that can not be denied. 

So it is not faith or hope or an ‘‘institute of the Divine Com- 
monwealth’’ that sanctions poetic justice. Still less is it mere 
convention. These are empirical, descriptive, hypothetical, but 
miss the mark altogether, as far as explanation is concerned. Iago 


5R. G. Collingwood, writing of the consequences to an artist of what 
he called ‘‘ corrupt consciousness,’’ described the like degeneracy, in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘‘The symptoms and consequences of a corrupt consciousness .. . 
are a kind of sheer or undifferentiated evil, evil in itself, as yet undifferentiated 
into evil suffered or misfortune and evil done or wickedness. The question 
whether a man in whom they exist suffers through his misfortune or through 
his fault is a question that does not arise. He is in a worse state than either 
of these alternatives would imply; for an unfortunate man may still have 
integrity of character, and a wicked man may still be fortunate. A man 
whose consciousness is corrupt has no mitigations, either within or without. 
So far as that corruption masters him, he is a lost soul, concerning whom hell 
is no fable’’ (Principles of Art, p. 220). 
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is doomed not because of convention, bias in us, or the institutes 
of heaven (which we arrive at by abstraction and which therefore 
tell no more than what we know antecedently, and, like that, they 
vary with the world). We have, by empirical or other means, 
the idea ‘‘villain.’’ Its defining concept imports desert of punish- 
ment and thereby excludes reward. This is why he is and must 
be made to pay. We may not be aware of this logical reason, but 
on the other hand it is not just what we are aware of, not just 
the psychological datum, that accounts for judgments. We are 
not aware of all the laws that make events intelligible, but that of 
course does not vacate the laws. 

What is it that fixes the defining concept of such a term as villain 
or such ones as good, evil, right, duty? If it is logic that explains 
the sense of duty, and logic presupposes defined terms, how do we 
obtain these? This is an empirical question, and we know the 
answer fairly well. They are instituted by custom, circumstance, 
inheritance, impulse, intuition, reason, and perhaps other forces. 
What account we have of them in empirical terms is empirically 
authoritative, but it must be noted that in this we have nothing to 
explain the power of conscience: we have only exemplifications of 
the characteristics which are fixed in our definitions, explicit or 
implicit, of the terms ‘‘villain,’’ ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘evil,’’ ete. The power 
of conscience appears only upon the meeting of contradictories. 
All that a descriptive, empirical account can do is to describe the 
two conflicting motives* and the resulting stress called conscience. 


6 ‘*Conflicting motives’’ means usually not that rupture of integrity sig- 
nalized by the sentiment of conscience, but only a competition of claims upon 
our favor. It is a matter of choice only, of a commitment to be made; the 
other is the undoing of some institute of the self through renunciation of a 
commitment made. No doubt the cost to many a person is just as great in 
the first case as in the second, since the denial of gratification, no matter 
what it is, is quite as displeasing to these as would be the apprehension of an 
inconsistency of commitments. The sentiments felt in the first case may be 
quite as peculiar as in the other; hence it is not by the peculiarity of senti- 
ment that the sense of duty is identified (and in any event peculiarity is a 
mark of innumerable sentiments, including elemental ones such as the sense 
of pitch and the taste for artichokes). Moreover, it is conceivable that the 
voice of conscience might have been far different from what it is, just as it is 
conceivable, to David Hume at least, that unsupported bodies might rise or 
stand still. Though we would not have in that case the motivation we now 
have from conscience, the logical ground need not be affected: whether the 
consequences of self-contradiction were levity, inanition, or what, would make 
no difference to the contradiction principle. For suppose the consequence 
were inanition; then failure of inanition to ensue upon the meeting of con- 
tradictories would signify a deontological void, the absence of a deontological 
agent or ground. It is of incidental interest that this indifference of conse- 
quences is not met in nature, animate or inanimate, though just what the con- 
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This, so far as ethics is concerned, is but little better than no ac- 
count. But for the unwitnessed formal rigor behind this display 
of feeling, there would be no voice of conscience; there would be 
one event juxtaposed to another, in passive state, and nothing more. 
Compare with this indifference the rigor of definition: villainy is 
such and such, and not the opposite; good is such and such, and 
not the opposite; and so on. Were this rigor of definition lacking, 
Iago would be as fair a character as Desdemona or, more precisely, 
neither could be said to be fair or not fair, since fair and not-fair, 
A and not-A, would be indistinguishable. 

To the clear mind, as intimated if not exemplified by Spinoza 
and Leibniz, there would be no discord, no confusion, between a 
thing and its negative, since the one could never verge upon or be 
mistaken for the other. Such a mind would therefore have no 
conscience. To sentiment, passion, or conscience, where all that is 
is action and reaction, there is little but confusion. The perfectly 
clear mind would precipitate no such consequences, which is to say, 
it would have no conscience and no need of such. A clear conscience 
is but a clear mind. Martineau thought that conscience does not 
sleep or rest but is a constant watchman : 


- - my conscience does not perish the moment my wishes are in harmony 
with it. The mind which is thus at peace with itself is still the seat of the 
same springs of action, with full consciousness of their respective worths. .. . 
Unless, therefore, you are prepared to say that the conditions of choice them- 
selves will cease, and leave only ‘‘a spiritual automaton,’’ so that perfected 
mind is tantamount to no mind at all, you must admit that the relative ap- 
prehensions of right, i.e., ‘‘the sense of duty,’’ can never be bereft of exercise.” 


But the supposition that perfected mind is no mind at all is like a 
supposition that the perfected life is no life at all or that perfection 
is nothing; a very remarkable supposition for a religious philoso- 
pher to make, since, if correct, it would give a sovereign justifica- 
tion for repudiating the greatest part of both moral and religious 
teaching. But Martineau’s position shows more than this. It 
shows that duty, as he treats it, is grounded in ‘‘full consciousness’’ 
of the ‘‘respective worths’’ of our springs of action. If indeed we 
had this full consciousness, it would be another case of perfection 


sequences are in a given case may be difficult to determine, as they are 
difficult in the case of the ethical agent who conceals his motives well. The 
principle is the same in both spheres: Nothing can both be and not be at the 
same time in the same sense; and has many exemplifications, such as: For 
every event there is a sufficient reason; No two bodies can occupy the same 
space simultaneously; A body will continue in its condition of rest or im- 
pressed rectilinear motion forever unless counteracted; let your yea be yea and 
your nay, nay; Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
7 Ibid., p. 97. 
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of mind, which Martineau presumably would have to reject. Had 
we such consciousness, none of those questions in ethics which relate 
to better and worse and the summum bonum would occur. Since, 
however, they do occur, we might expect to find answers, in Mar- 
tineau at any rate. And yet the answers he gave, in his table of 
values, are far from settling our questions, and far from having 
any sway at all. Moreover, he thinks the moral consciousness is a 
‘*‘Divine datum . . . containing the hidden presence and authority 
of the revealer of all law.’’® This, however, if true, is not known 
to be true and is of no more force than it is in the sphere of me- 
chanics. Ignotum per ignotius. 

F. H. Bradley adverted to a consideration of the contradiction 
principle as a determiner of duty. He said: 


If our self were nothing beyond the series of its states, if it were nothing 
above and beyond these coexistent and successive phenomena, then the word 
*‘ought’’ could have no meaning. And again, if our self were a pure, un- 
alloyed will, realizing itself apart from a sensuous element, the word ‘‘ought’’ 
would still be meaningless. It is the antagonism of the two elements, in one 
subject which is the essence of the ought. . . . The ought is the command of the 
formal will, and duty is the obedience, or, more properly, the compulsion of 
the lower self by that will, or the realization of the form in and against the 
recalcitrant matter of the desires.® 


Of ‘‘duty for duty’s sake’’ and its practical significance he said: 


We have to realize the good will, the will that is an end in itself, and that is 
universally valid; and, as we saw, these characteristics are summed up in 
formality. The standard, we saw, must be formal; it must exclude all possible 
content, because content is diversity; and hence the residue left to us for a 
standard is plainly identity, the identity which excludes diversity; and of this 
we can say only that it is, and that it does not contradict itself. Our practical 
maxim, then, is, Realize non-contradiction.10 


He argued that conduct in accordance with the maxim was im- 
possible since it must mean giving content (realization) to what 
was only form (non-contradiction) ; hence that the maxim was 
really this: ‘‘ Realize a contradiction.’’ ™ 

Now a doctrine that presumes ‘‘formal will’’ or, as in Kant or 
Green, a moral self legislating to an ‘‘empirical’’ self, can not 
escape the anomaly of duty for duty’s sake. What else can conduct 
be for but the sake of duty, under a doctrine like that? Not, 
certainly, for ends antithetical or indifferent to duty. On the 
other hand, what can it mean to say that praxis is for the sake of 
principle, or that principle is for the sake of principle? Nothing 


8 Ibid., p. 119. 
9 Ethical Studies, 24 ed., p. 146. 
10 Ibid., p. 148. 
11 Ibid, p. 151. 
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more than (for example) the fatuous surmise that two men plus 
three men are for the sake of the number five, or that five is for 
the sake of five. Evidently, absolutes have no sakes. ‘‘Glorifica- 
tion’’ of them is therefore an empty fiction. No wonder that 
Bradley should find ‘‘duty for duty’s sake’’ an absurdity. 

But he was aware of antagonisms which on further analysis 
might have led him to a clearer and unpresumptive accounting of 
duty. He said that the ‘‘formal will’’ and the ‘‘sensuous self’’ 
are antagonistic towards each other and, ‘‘ Morality is the activity 
of the formal self forcing the sensuous self, and here first can we 
attach a meaning to the words ‘ought’ and ‘duty.’ ’’?2 However, 
the presumption of a ‘‘formal self’’ which must triumph over the 
other settles the case in advance—settles it upon a petitio prin- 
cipit..5 Much of the literature of ethics is made nugatory by this 
curious settling of its questions in advance, this taking the answers 
for granted. Even if there is a formal self or moral legislator in 
each man, it may vary from man to man, so far that its edicts be- 
come mutually exclusive; consequently your absolutist must con- 
cede the inadequacy of his position or, the worse for him, surrender 
to relativism. So far as ethics leans to transcendentalism it is in 
a position like that of natural science when the elixir of life, the 
philosopher’s stone, and phlogiston were at the fore. 

The imperious, undeniable sense of duty, a rich source of 
dogmatizing, must be regarded as a resultant of clashing psycho- 
logical forces, rather than a source of them or a sovereign over 
them. Through some commitment, express or tacit, voluntary or 
involuntary, witting or unwitting, the agent is bound to this or 
that certain course. The flux of events plays upon him and 
threatens to undo his commitment by presenting alternatives of 
great appeal. It is then all a question of motive tension. So far 
as we can see, the motive forces are contingent and any one rather 
than another might prevail. All of the devotion of the agent to 
his commitment, as well as his opposite inclination now, is expres- 
sible in the formal terms we have noticed : one only of the opposing 
claimants can stand; and the drama enacted in his conscience is 
between the mutability of things and the immutability of this 
form or principle. 

Since any self-consistent commitment might be made by an 
agent and likewise unmade, thanks to the flux of events, it is clear 

12 Ibid., p. 146. 

18 The moral argument for the existence of God evidently stems from the 
intolerability of the contradiction between the sentiment of right and its 


negation, magnified to cosmic scale, though mutatis mutandis equal proof of 
deity might be given from geometry or mechanics or A and not-A. 
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that commitments as such will not give light to deontology. In 
fact, as they are made, so they are unmade; for the making is. 
just as much by events as the unmaking. Consequently, it might 
be that in place of our familiar commitments to loyalty, toleration, 
confidence, and endeavor, there were such opposite commitments 
as independence, hostility, skepticism, and indifference, and, fur- 
ther, it would not be difficult to find (among those we dislike or 
disregard) impressive confirmation of this. Nor could we say that 
instances of that kind were deontologically barren, since the senti- 
ment of duty might be present in them just as in our own and for 
the same reason as we have seen here, namely, the incompatibility 
of contradictories. 

A commitment is a non-logical, dynamic, volitional thing, an 
assumption of a certain position. What a commitment involves, 
not what it is constituted of, determines everything deontological ; 
that is, deontological nature is altogether formal. In two respects — 
this is conspicuously evident: (1) the position having been taken, 
its negative is excluded; (2) all that the position entails is in- 
cumbent on the agent. 

But, supposing the agent is aware of (1), is he aware of (2)? 
To say that he is would be extremely conjectural. A clear, logi- 
cally conscious mind would be so aware, to the extent of its power, 
but there are perhaps few minds of that kind (the pursuits and 
preoccupations of most in our time, not excluding educators, are 
all the other way). Moreover, even a mind possessing the lucidity 
and range that such thinkers as Leibniz and Laplace contemplated, 
would be balked here; for its access to the consequences entailed 
by a given commitment would be by logical inference only, and 
unless we assume that the order and connection of reason is that 
of phenomena also—an assumption which is indemonstrable even 
though we powerfully incline to it—there is no guarantee that 
events will corroborate our inferences. In committing himself, 
then, outside the bounds of logic, a man forecloses the future. 
Yet he can not presume to give fiats to events, he can only stand as 
witness of them.’ Even he himself, as an agent, in contrast to an 
organ of reason, is a set of empirical facts—body and ‘‘will’’ are 
facts altogether. Consequently, he too is subject to the flux of 
events. But he presumes to commit both himself and the future, 
the whole nexus of events within his world, to a certain course, like 


14 Nevertheless, the most heroic deeds and the fairest characters often 
stand forth as attempts against nature, suggesting that even our criteria of 
heroic and fair are praeter naturam, or else that the ‘‘gladiatorial theory’’ 
repudiated by Huxley in his Evolution and Ethics is vindicated, not as between 
competing creatures but between creature and creator. 
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a tradesman who contracts to deliver goods which he does not 
possess and which do not yet exist and may never exist. It might 
appear that he can at least pledge himself against a given turn 
of future events; for instance, pledge against disloyalty under any 
circumstances. But unless he can now control events then— — 
which he can not; it is ultra vires—he can not truly pledge even 
that. The certainty which he would require is something limited 
to reason, not something found in the flux of events. His pledge 
is but a fact amidst the congeries of all facts. 

So far as there are uniformities of fact within the disposition 
and circumstances of a man, probable commitments can be made. 
But since all factual uniformities are such up to now only, and 
since they contain seeds of their undoing, if historical epochs, 
evolution, and process are to be believed, it can not be presumed 
that uniformities of fact are a certification of the future. Conse- 
quently we find here, in the domain of empirical probability, noth- 
ing to justify deontological absolutism. 

All of this on the negative side; positively, the case is as strong 
as the whole wealth and variety of nature. Just as an agent may 
commit himself to asceticism, so he may commit himself to hedonism, 
and nature may ‘‘reward’’ him equally in each case while ‘‘re- 
warding’’ others perhaps unequally. We may venture to evaluate 
the commitments, but this is a deceptive and perhaps presumptuous 
venture; deceptive, since we may suppose the evaluation to be 
absolute, or by an absolute criterion, whereas the only absolute met 
here is a priori logical principle; presumptuous, because we are 
doing nothing more than applying commitments of our own, them- 
selves but other facts set against these as if competent to dictate 
their place in the scale of being. But in fact, out of contingents, 
we obtain nothing more than correlation; and asceticism might be 
correlated with hedonism as significantly as either is correlated 
with this imposed standard. For one commitment to be better or 
worse than another, is only for it to register so upon a third. But 
the third is subject to the same kind of evaluation upon each of 
these, and all of them upon others still. Measuring-scales here, 
as in other parts of nature, are only segments of nature themselves. 

Nevertheless, by reason of its power or fineness, we may make our 
judgments and also our commitments according to an ideal or 
concept, and so think of reason as a determiner of fact. An ideal, 
when it is a determiner of fact, is an efficient cause, that is, a con- 
crete fact itself: an envisioned end or guide, to which the vision 
is itself the motivation. A concept, on the other hand, determines 
no fact; for instance, the concept rectilinearity makes and unmakes 
nothing, although much that we are already motivated to make or 
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unmake is limited by that concept. The limit is like that involved 
in a commitment: an object can not be straight and not straight; 
and to engage to have it straight is a commitment like any other, 
even if only provisional, private, and speculative. A concept is 
accordingly not a final cause, or any but a formal cause. We 
should have to say also that the proposition, Virtue is knowledge, 
is disputable; for if it means that virtue is motivated by pure 
reason, then a formal cause must generate a concrete thing, which 
is out of the question; and if it means that virtue is conduct in 
accordance with certain facts, then it is hardly knowledge but 
rather a tendency of fact—that is, a further fact itself. 

The supposition that a right carries with it a duty is not strictly 
justified, under the version of duty set forth here. A right may 
carry a duty as a complement, as in a contract, but it would be un- 
warrantable to suppose that all rights are contractual. A right is 
correlative to a motive, not necessarily to a duty; it is nonformal 
and factual, displacing or excluding other facts. So it may and 
does vary with the flux of events. The supposition that right en- 
tails duty (that is, a concession of some kind) overlooks this flux. 
It seems much nearer truth to say that a right presages another 
right, through eclipse of itself by that one, than that it entails a 
duty. Indeed, the advent of a right, and likewise its perpetuation, 
is often if not always at the cost of the destruction of other rights, 
through the agency of man or of brute nature.® 

Absolutism is not the source or matter of ethics, inasmuch as 
ethics concerns conduct and character, which are empirical facts 
and not immutable, unconditional forms. Ethical ‘‘imperatives’’ 
are far from absolute—nothing that is absolute issues commands or 
itself acts at all. What ‘‘imperatives’’ there are (which may be 
of all kinds, and mutually antithetical) are manifest volitions, that 
is, facts; hence they are accountable by empirical means, just as 
are ‘‘moral sense’’ and ‘‘inner oracles.’’ It is only the limits of 
fact, such as the impossibility that mutually exclusive things con- 
cur, that are absolute in ethics or elsewhere in nature. Through 
domination by affective nature, and the corresponding institutions 
of popular morality and religion, it is thought (not by the multi- 
tude only but by very many writers on ethics) that the ‘‘sense 
of duty,’’ ‘‘immortal longings,’’ and like sentiments are portents 
of transcendental destiny. But these are facts, portending, if 
anything, only additional facts, especially the undoing or displace- 
ment of these very sentiments. The destiny which is adumbrated 
in affective experience is, so far as absolute or eternal, hardly to be 


15 Bradley emphasized this in his essay, Limits of Self-Sacrifice, though in 
Ethical Studies, pp. 208 ff., he maintains there is no right without duty. 
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apprehended by affective means, either moral or religious; for it is 
apart from all feeling, a rational boundary or accusative not here- 
after and not of any time or place, but totum simul. Its chief 
witnesses seem to have been Spinoza and Leibniz. 

In a world of flux it is no certain advance for one force or party 
of high esteem to attain supremacy, for it has no capacity to guar- 
antee its perpetuation. Consequently the zeal of all moral, po- 
litical, and religious movements is deceptive. The decline of the 
West, the rise of the East,—these are no surprise. Duty as an 
instrument of the passions which mark all of this, is only an ad- 
ditional passion, an added item in the general flux. So far as it 
elicits in us the apprehension of its logical import, opening to the 
mind a realm ‘‘where change is not, nor parting any more,’’ it 
relinquishes its mystical sway or even ceases to exist, like the 
tyranny of mathematics over the mind that has learned it. But 
duty has no prerogative or special capacity in this. A piece of 
chalk or a grain of sand could show as much. 


Peter A. CARMICHAEL 
LovISsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 





A DEFENSE OF ONTOLOGY 


HE most obvious general feature of current philosophy is a 
negative one, and this is its determined effort to repudiate 
metaphysics. The effort is not confined to any particular school 
of thought nor, for that matter, even to technical schools. On this 
topic professionals and laymen agree; and logical positivists,* 
pragmatists,? Cambridge analysts,’ operationalists,* American 
naturalists,> semanticists,* and even self-confessed nominalists” 
join hands with political radicals and successful business men 
in condemning as unnecessary both the study of metaphysics and 
1 Rudolph Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax (London, 1935, Kegan 
Paul). 


2 William James, Pragmatism (New York, 1940, Longmans Green). See 
also the instrumentalists, e.g., John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty. 

8 L. Susan Stebbing, Logical Positivism and Analysis, Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. XIX (1933), p. 5, n. 1. 

+P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (New York, 1928, Mac- 
millan). 

5 Yervant H. Krikorian, ed., Naturalism and the Human Spirit (New York, 
1946, Columbia University Press). 

¢ Arthur Pap, ‘‘Semantic Examination of Realism’’ in this JouRNAL, Vol. 
XLIV (1948), p. 561. 

7 Nelson Goodman and W. V. Quine, ‘‘Steps Toward a Constructive Nomi- 
nalism’?’ in Journal of Symbolic Logic, Vol. 12 (1947), p. 105. 
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its subject-matter. We shall refer to all of them together as the 
anti-ontologists. The term ‘‘metaphysics’’ as traditionally em- 
ployed, is confusing; for at some times it seems to mean a field 
which includes both epistemology and ontology, while at other 
times it is used as a synonym for ontology. The latter usage seems 
to be the most common and is the one intended in its repudiation ; 
and so we shall understand it here. The views range all the way 
from those who think that ontology can be eliminated by fiat to 
those who adopt an ontology which avowedly dispenses with on- 
tology. In general, the contention seems to be that science and 
the scientific method have rendered ontology superogatory. 

In particular, the gravamen against ontology rests on the argu- 
ment that it is dogmatic, absolutistic, undemonstrable, dispensable, 
non-empirical, opposed to common sense, and inapplicable. The 
first four objections are of long standing and need not be reviewed 
here. Let us, however, examine the last three of these arguments 
before proceeding to state what ontology properly is and what it 
could be in the actual world. 

The charge against ontology, that it is non-empirical, rests upon 
the implicit acceptance of a well-established ontology. The issue 
may well be one which also involves an epistemological problem. 
Are the entities of ontology available to experience? Does our ex- 
perience, in other words, report to us the existence of ontological 
entities or processes as elements of the external world of action 
and reaction? The answers to these questions will depend upon 
the type of epistemology adopted. For instance, let us consider 
the status of relations. According to one view, we experience 
qualities but not relations. But this would be hard to prove. This 
chair which we perceive—or, if you prefer, this configuration which 
we agree to name a chair—is one of modern design, having ‘a round 
cushion for a seat and arm rests at right angles. Is it possible 
that, although the physical properties of the chair, its mass, den- 
sity, and dimensions, say, are peculiar to the chair, its other quali- 
ties, such as color, smell, etc., are peculiar to our sense perceptions? 
Or, on still another view, is it possible that the qualities of the 
chair, such as its colors, are peculiar to the chair, while its shapes, 
the angularity of the arms, for instance, are peculiar to our per- 
ceptions? Perhaps; but any of these views are, of course, onto- 
logical. 

The burning questicz ere is, are they views which would admit 
any ontological entities to be empirical? And if not, why not? 
There certainly are different types of ontology. We do have ex- 
perience of relations, let us say, and they are relations that we 
can expect others also to experience. The arms of the chair re- 
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main angular for any observer, and the experience of their angu- 
larity is a repeatable experience. There is no doubt of the con- 
fusion which has prevailed between the act of experience and the 
data revealed by experience. Both are referred to under the name 
of experience yet they are hardly the same. This is a distinction 
which the ‘‘philosophy of experience’’ has failed to recognize, 
with disastrous results, for it has allowed part of that which is 
experienced to depend on those who do the experiencing, thus 
rendering experience itself unaccountable. 3 

The major difficulty seems to be the type of entity which has 
been passing as ontological. Qualities and relations are among the 
humbler types of ontological entities but they are ontological just 
the same. Yet the opinion seems to have got abroad that ontology 
deals exclusively with non-empirical entities, such as theological 
ones. Certainly it is true that for many centuries ontology has 
been associated with theology. But we do not have separate names 
for the two fields for nothing. A lay ontology has been set up; 
in the midst of monistic religions there are ontological pluralisms, 
for example. The issue between one ultimate ontological category 
and many can be fought over without introducing the issue be- 
tween one god and many. 

The modern logical positivists have high-lighted a weakness in 
the history of ontology when they attribute to the topic a weakness 
for non-empirical and theological problems. In ‘‘Is God green?”’ 
we certainly have a question which no amount of human experience 
is likely to solve, unless rational inquiry on a priori grounds is to 
be counted within the confines of empiricism. Ontological ques- 
tions are nonsense, as the logical positivists insist, only when we 
pose as typical of ontology questions nonsensical from the empirical 
point of view. There is, naturally, weak speculation on ontological 
problems as well as strong; no school has a monopoly of absurdity. 
The anti-ontologists are fond of singling out for criticism ex- 
amples which are either inherently absurd or else absurd out of 
context. The familiar rhetorical device of overstating the oppo- 
nent’s case so as to make it appear self-refuting is also used in 
philosophical controversy. Examples of senselessness in ontology’ 
are no proof that all ontology is senseless. 

There are, however, borderline issues and problems which the 
logical positivists insist are fair samples of the senselessness of 
ontology. One of these in particular is now notorious, the prob- 
lem of universals. The demonstration of the existence of universals 
may be impossible. Universals are by definition infinite while 
experience and the entities and processes experienced are finite, 
though they may appear to be unending. Clearly, there is no end 
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to the items of: our experience. The astronomical universe is 
either infinite, or finite and bounded, an issue the astrophysicists 
are now debating; but in either case there would appear to be 
no limits, no end, since there are none to a topologically bounded 
surface. Mathematics is not empirical but the world to which 
mathematics applies, is; and the counting of many classes of items 
in the empirical world does not seem to have an end. The term 
‘‘seem’’ here is used advisedly. The class, ‘‘astronomical body’”’ 
or the more abstract class ‘‘round’’ may have a finite rather than an 
infinite number of members; but this would be more difficult to 
demonstrate than its finite nature. How, in other words, can it 
be proved that there are no universals? 

The logical positivist steps in again at this point and insists 
that this is precisely what he means by non-empirical: that which 
does not lend itself to demonstration by experience. But the ex- 
perience of universals or, pursuing the use of our term, at least of 
what seem to be universals, is a brute fact of experience. Some 
positivists have admitted that even they can not quite get rid of 
the universal of similarity even if they can get rid of the others. 
For the similarities of finite experienced objects is beyond doubt 
a brute fact of experience. So then it would appear to be as diffi- 
cult to rule universals out as objects of our experience as it would 
be to demonstrate their existence. We can not call them empirical, 
since we can not prove similarity to be infinite (though it seems to 
be so) simply because we can not prove anything in experience to 
be infinite; but equally we can not on empirical grounds call them 
non-empirical, either. Can we rule out as non-empirical anything 
which can not be demonstrated to be non-empirical? Not by any 
empirical procedure, at least. 

There is a last argument against the non-empirical ‘nature of 
ontology which has some validity, though it will hardly appeal to 
unreflecting practitioners of empiricism. This is the non-empirical 
nature of empiricism itself. We have already seen that science 
and the scientific method take a particular ontology for granted. 
Is it possible that ontology—or at least a certain ontology—can 
make empiricism possible but then not participate in its benefits and 
advantages? Is this type of ontology to share the fate of Moses, 
who led his people to the promised land but was not allowed to 
enter it with them? If we did not take this type of demonstration 
as the validation of all ontology, we might at least admit that the 
particular ontology which constituted the presuppositions of em- 
piricism was validated by empiricism and so admit that some, if 
not all, ontology is validated by empiricism. This much, at least, 
is required. 
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The case for ontology as non-empirical does not have the clear- 
cut line that its advocates claim; and if it can not be disproved, 
it can not be proved, either. 

Secondly we have to consider the charge that ontological cate- 
gories are elusive, and the whole topic is difficult to pin down in 
any acceptable way.. The common sense of the modern man com- 
pels him to rely upon the reality only of what he can experience 
in some way through the senses. We have believed so thoroughly 
in the nominalism which endorses actual physical objects to the 
exclusion of all others that in order to be convinced that entities 
are worth considering we must first relate them to actual physical 
objects in some determined connection. The common sense upon 
which we rely tells us not to have any traffic with a subject-matter 
which is more closely allied to the transcendental or spirit world 
than to actual physical objects. 

Before this charge can be refuted, we must first examine the 
nature of common sense itself. The study of history must make 
. obvious the truth that common sense changes. The common sense 
of ancient man, the sense of things which the Greeks had in common, 
the xowai évvora, seems hardly to have been the same as sensus com- 
munis of the Romans. What is common sense if not the basis 
upon which the judgment of the self-evidence of truths is made? 
And this basis is composed of an implicitly-held ontology. We do 
' not ourselves improve or otherwise alter our common sense, for 
it always rests upon an inherited point of view. It is common sense 
to see things the way our parents saw them, or to change their way 
of seeing them only in accordance with canons which they them- 
selves would have accepted. 

But despite this entrenched position, common sense does become 
altered, and it is going through one of those strange transition 
periods just now. Our common sense has for many centuries been 
based upon Newtonian mechanics and Euclidean geometry. Of a 
sudden we are faced with the claims of relativity physics and non- 
Euclidean geometries. In addition, there are the new technological 
applications, such as radio and television which deal with waves 
that we know to be physical but can not immediately sense. All 
of these novelties constitute challenges to ancient and inherited 
modes of belief. It is not common sense, not what was formerly 
meant by common sense at any rate, to suppose that there is music 
and that there are pictures in the air everywhere and that all we 
need in order to hear or to see them is the mechanical assistance of 
machines which are quite simple to construct if you have the ma- 
terials and the book of instructions and the inclination to do so. 
The repeatability, the familiarity with anything scientific, however 
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marvelous a gadget, however speculative and devious a theory, 
takes the curse off the novelty and strangeness, so much have we 
surrendered our belief and our faith to science and the scientific 
method, its theories and applications. Despite the fact that so 
much of the theoretical and practical findings of science are deeply 
opposed by common sense, it puts up only the feeblest of fights and 
after the briefest of intervals changes in order to conform to them. 

Ontology, in the meanwhile, is helpless, provided it attempts to 
defend itself alone against the attacks of common sense with only 
the antique weapons at its disposal. But when it is realized that 
science has its own implicit ontology, the attitude toward ontology 
may well change. For though ontology does not need science, we 
have seen that science does need ontology. A misconception of 
ontology is what common sense is fighting, not ontology itself. Or 
perhaps it would be better to say that certain types of ontology 
furnish the targets. For assuredly there is the ontology of sub- 
jective idealism, whereby the world beyond the awareness of 
ratiocinative processes is not required in order to establish the 
ontological categories. Such an ontology can never be consistent 
with the empiricism upon which the scientific method relies. But 
there are other types of ontology as well, types which hold ontology 
to be the speculative field of inquiry which seeks the most funda- 
mental categories of being and the widest true system. 

Thirdly, is ontology inapplicable? There are some who would 
go so far as to admit that ontology is not all nonsense. They would 
have another charge to make against it, for they would say that 
the sense it makes is useless sense. Ontology may be a true field 
of inquiry, but the truths discovered in this field have no applica- 
tions. The sociology of that part of knowledge which we call 
ontology is zero; that is their contention. If it is correct, then the 
issue is indeed a futile one. Science, not modern schools of on- 
tology, was the first to show—in practice—that the close relation- 
ship of theory and practice is necessary not only for any sort of 
advanced and efficacious practice but also for theory as one co- 
ordinate of its validation. 

The indictment of ontology on grounds of its uselessness has been 
made from a rather naive view of use and application. The more 
advanced a theory, the more it must be filtered through lesser levels 
of theory (and application) before reaching the level of actual, 
everyday practice. The tensor calculus did not apply directly to 
the making of atomic bombs, it applied to the theory of relativity ; 
and the theory of relativity did not apply directly to the making 
of atomic bombs, either, but only to atomic fission. And even from 
atomic fission to the atomic bomb required an intermediate step, 
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for the modus operandi level of formulae was interposed here. 
Or, to take another example, we can not run a nation with the 
philosophy of politics. Nations are run by governments, and gov- 
ernments in turn are applications of particular theories of govern- 
ment. And theories of government are applications of philosophi- 
cal theories of politics. The chain of application operates from 
level of abstraction to level of concretion, but moves only one level 
at a time. 

The more abstract a theory, the harder its application is to en- 
visage. The level of abstraction of ontology is a very high level, 
and the ways in which it is applied are correspondingly elusive. 
No wonder, then, that it has been accused of having no applicabil- 
ity! The application of a theory requires three things: the theory, 
the holding of the theory (these have often been confused, but 
they are not the same thing), and the material to which the theory 
is to be applied. A theory to be available for application must be 
sufficiently abstract. No one would consider its application, how- 
ever, who did not hold it to be true. If the theory is sufficiently 
abstract, say a theory stated in mathematical form, it may require 
in addition a modus operandi formula directing us how its applica- 
tion may be best effected. Finally, the theory can be applied 
only if there is a field of application, an area of relevance, a rela- 
tively more concrete subject-matter to which it is eminently fitted. 

Everyone, as we have already noted, has an implicit and domi- 
nant ontology, a private set of beliefs respecting what is primarily 
real, often held so deeply as to be unknown to the holder, but 
from which he instinctively acts. Thus it is at the level of in- 
voluntary belief, of psychic persuasion so to speak, that ontology 
becomes the most precious possession of the individual. Ontology 
is of the deepest importance to him. In the decisions which are the 
most vital it governs; the most profound insight is required to 
discern even its barest outlines, and the greatest crises to bring 
it out. What greater evidence could there be of the application 
of ontology than this element in the composition of the single 
human being? 

But the cultural applications of ontology go much further. If . 
cultures consist, as everyone seems to agree that they do, in groups 
of human beings together with their tools and institutions, then 
applied ontology in its widest significance consists in the implicitly- 
held fundamental beliefs respecting what is primarily real of the 
social group and the applications of these beliefs in terms of the 
tools and institutions. The way in which the tools are made, the 
special hierarchical arrangement of the institutions, the aims and 
goals recognized for the culture by the leaders of the culture—all 
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these prea the implicit ontology which dominates the culture as 
well as the individuals within it, as clearly as if the ontological 
principles had been officially promulgated. For cultures are not 
altogether accidental, and neither do they stand still. The purposes 
for which societies exist may be obscure, and require us to know 
before we can know them what the next upward step in complexity 
and scope of organization will be; but the goals which societies 
set for themselves are not so obscure, and we can with some investi- 
gation readily separate out the ontological principles which a given 
society is seeking to apply within the limits of its available environ- 
ment, the principles which it is endeavoring to illustrate within the 
means at its disposal. Thus, the very generality and pervasiveness 
of the applications of ontology render them invisible, but they are 
there in all their force, inescapable in the uniformities of endeavor, 
the unity of goals, and the most minute practices, of human cul- 
ture.® 

We shall assume that the arguments given in the foregoing 
pages have some force. Ontology does not stand demonstrated, 
but the particular arguments which have been advanced against 
it have at least been shaken. In reviewing these arguments, it is 
clear that some general contentions run through them, and that 
some unexpressed, as well as expressed, principles are continually 
being relied on. 

The most prominent of these is the acceptance of the philosophy 
of nominalism, the ontological theory according to which actual 
physical objects are solely, or primarily, real. The anti-ontologists 
whose arguments we have been examining do not deliberately con- 
stitute themselves a movement, but they are parts of one none the 
less; and it is a movement which has been growing and taking 
different forms ever since, in ignorance of the ancient Sophists who 
were opposed by Plato, Roscellinus and William of Occam, among 
others, got the movement going again within the Roman Catholic 
Church as an antidote to the extremes of ontological idealism. 

The last reduction of nominalism, the philosophy which is 
opposed to philosophy on principle, is constituted by those anti- 
ontologists of the present day who would make for themselves a 
philosophical career out of opposing philosophy. It is their pro- 
found philosophical belief that philosophy is not needed. They 
wish to be the last ones out of that abandoned dwelling and to close 
the door and lock it behind them. This for all we know may be a 
worthy ambition, but we do know that it is an unattainable one. 


8 See James Feibleman, The Theory of Human Culture (New York, 1946, 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce). 
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It is not possible to oppose ontology in any serious way except on 
ontological grounds. The safest general method of opposition to 
ontology is the inarticulate one of total ignoration. With the best 
will in the world, it is not possible at such abstract levels to cut the 
ground from under your own feet. The anti-ontologists ought out 
of self-respect if for no other reason to go quietly and not make a 
career out of disbelief, leaving the preoccupation with ontology to 
those who still retain a large measure of belief in it. It is better to 
become an astronomer than an anti-astrologer, if you find that you 
are interested in the stars but deplore the methods of astrology. If 
astrology is a pseudo-science rather than a true one, its refutation 
can be accomplished better by demonstrating the superior advan- 
tages of astronomy than by a continual campaign of sharp-shooting 
at the absurdities of astrology. If ontology belongs with alchemy, 
palmistry, and such like pseudo-fields, rather than with the em- 
pirical sciences, its futility will be sooner or later made clearly 
evident. The uncertainties of the anti-ontologists and their pre- 
ponderantly negative outlook obliges them to forsake more con- 
structive and positive pursuits and to return to the attack upon 
ontology far more than would be necessary merely for the purposes 
of flogging a dead horse. 

So many of the charges launched against ontology are either 
logically partly true or historically wholly true, that we can thank 
the anti-ontologists for pointing them out. These clarifications 
may well prepare the way for the true réle of ontology. It is un- 
doubtedly the case that to a very considerable extent ontology has 
been dogmatic in allowing or encouraging the enthronement of 
some specific ontology as the sacrosanct truth, in a world in which 
no truths, properly speaking, are ever sacrosanct. It is true that 
ontology is committed to absolutisms out of very necessity, in a 
world where absolutes revealed to us by our senses are difficult to 
discover. It is true that ontology has claimed insufficient rational 
demonstrations, in a world where the new dispensation of em- 
pirical demonstration holds justifiable sway. It is true that on- 
tology has been ostensively dispensable, in a world where only what 
is indispensable in the way of theory can hope to survive. It is 
true that ontology has allowed the concealment of its need by em- 
piricism, in a world where all that is non-empirical is disavowed. 
It is true that ontology has seemed to be opposed by common sense, 
in a world where theories can only justify themselves by vivid 
and forceful applications. 

But if these are to be considered the historical limitations of 
ontology, we must learn to separate the historical from the logical, 
since there is such a vast difference between them. It is never the 
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case that what has been must continue to be simply because its 
existenceability stands demonstrated by the fact of its having been. 
There is novelty in the world, and hope that the future may see 
some improvement in the limitations and errors which have beset 
the past; otherwise we should not strive to achieve progress and 
probably should not strive at all. It is not, therefore, so much a 
matter of what ontology has been as of what it could be. The fu- 
ture for ontology may be largely a matter of possibility, of po- 
tentialities, and promises; but it is no less encouraging for all that. 
Ontology can and should be a speculative field of inquiry, in 
which various hypotheses or theories of ontology compete for at- 
tention on the basis of the same kind of evidence on which the 
whole field of mathematics relies: consistency, scope, and applica- 
bility. Ontology is the search for the widest true system; and the 
widest true system, or the nearest asymptotic approach to the 
widest true system, can render the most enormous applications to 
individuals and cultural life. Hence it is both as a theoretical 
study and as a practical formula that we should think of ontology. 
On the theoretical side, ontology, which is the center and heart 
of philosophy, is equivalent to the widest true system of knowledge. 
It aims to be a description of the universe of all universes. It is 
the business of ontology to account for the whole world and not 
merely for that part of it which consists in harmony and law. 
These are our ultimate ideals, of course, but we must know what 
has kept them from being attained in the past, as well as what 
constitutes their nature. In other words, chance and conflict must 
be studied as well as their inter-mingling with law and order. 
Previous ontologists have been divided between those who accepted 
a principle of harmony which allowed them to construct the out- 
lines of a system and those who accepted some theory of the reality 
of conflict which prevented them from system-making. But a true 
and valid philosophy through its ontology must seek to account 
for everything. 
Ontological systems in general bear a relation to the real world 
both actual and possible which may be compared to a set of 
architect’s plans and an actual house. There may also be, let us 
suppose, a child’s sketch of the outline of the house, drawn broadly 
in two dimensions. And in addition there may be the drawing 
made by an adult amateur after he had gone through the actual 
house and tried to recall it. Finally, we have the architect’s blue- 
prints, made before the final alterations. In each of these draw- 
ings we have something true about the house, though in none of 
them do we have the whole of the truth. Imagine, now, that the 
drawings are all found to apply after all only to one wing of the 
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house, a house which contains many other wings, some known and 
some unknown. Then you will have a conception approximating 
somewhat to the true situation. Each of the ontological systems 
is true to some extent; each includes truths omitted by some of the 
others. Yet none describes the entire universe or even the entire 
truth about one corner of the universe. All throw light on it and 
are therefore to some extent valuable. 

Despite the imperfections of ontology and the profusion of our 
other concerns, we can no more do without ontology than we 
could do without food and sex. For to be inquisitive and to specu- 
late endlessly about the meaning of the universe in which we find 
ourselves, is essentially what it means to be a human individual, 
and to set up imaginative constructions of hypotheses which aim to 
be the widest true system of the nature of all things and then to 
organize cultures as applications of those systems, is essentially 
what it means to be members of societies. The salvation of our 
attitude toward ontology lies in the understanding of its tentative 
and implicit nature. We may as well learn how to face up to the 
ontologies with which we are anyhow necessarily involved. 


JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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The Correspondence of Sir Thomas More. Edited by EvizasetH 
Frances Rogers. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1947. xxiii + 584 pp. $7.50. 


In view of the fame and historical importance of Thomas More, 
a critical edition of his collected letters has been long overdue. 
This task has now been accomplished with great care and industry 
by Professor Rogers. Her edition will be most gratefully received 
by every student interested in the thought and letters of the 
Renaissance period. 

More did not collect his own correspondence, as so many other 
authors of his time did, and hence many of his letters must have 
been lost at an early date. Professor Rogers has brought together 
a collection of 218 pieces that had been scattered for the most part 
in manuscripts and early editions. She omits only the letters ex- 
changed between More and Erasmus since they are available in 
P. S. Allen’s monumental Opus Epistolarum Desiderti Erasmi. 
The remaining pieces, partly in Latin and partly in English, vary 
in importance, size, and content. Aside from state papers and 
other official documents, the collection includes some very attractive 
family letters, and many letters exchanged with contemporary 
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humanists. These letters illustrate not only More’s learning and 
literary elegance but also his judgment and moderation, his dig- 
nity and sense of humor, as well as the high regard in which he 
was held by those who knew him. A few long pieces are con- 
cerned with the religious controversies of the Reformation (nos. 
143 and 190), one with the political rivalry between England and 
France (no. 86). In three long letters More defends Erasmus 
against the critics of his edition of the New Testament (nos. 15, 
75, and 83), and in another letter to the University of Oxford, 
he advocates the value of Greek studies against some contemporary 
opponents (no. 60). Here as elsewhere, More appears as an en- 
thusiastic supporter of classical learning which he considered not 
only compatible with Christian piety but also as a solid basis of 
moral education (nos. 63, 106; see also what he says about the 
‘‘fruite’’ of learning, no. 206, p. 517). The letters written to his 
daughter and to others from his last prison are a moving document 
of human greatness. He is fully aware of the meaning and pos- 
sible consequences of his conduct but knows how to combine firm- 
ness with tolerance: ‘‘but [I] leave every man to his owne con- 
science. And me thinketh in good faith, that so were it good 
reason that every man shoulde leave me to myne’”’ (no. 200, p. 507). 
The strength which More drew from his genuine piety was not 
impaired but increased by the moral teaching and example of 
Socrates and Boethius. ‘‘Reason with helpe of faith finally con- 
cluded, that for to be put to death wrongefully for doinge well . . . 
it is a case in which a man may leese his head and yet have none 
harme, but in stede of harme inestimable good at the hande of 
God’’ (no. 210, p. 542). The Saint who was also one of the noblest 
representatives of Renaissance humanism speaks to us from his 
troubled times with a clear voice the like of which we should have 
wished to hear more often in our own equally troubled century. 

Professor Rogers has edited the text with great accuracy, and 
has accompanied it with useful historical introductions and notes. 
In view of the well-known inaccuracy of early editions, and of the 
lack of fixed standards of punctuation in the sixteenth century. 
one might wish that the editor had shown greater boldness in 
emending corrupt passages, and had taken the punctuation into her 
own hands. The printing is both beautiful and accurate, and the 
Princeton University Press is to be commended for its courageous 
service to scholarship in publishing a volume that is largely in 
Latin. In the interest of serious historical studies in this country, 
this example should be widely imitated. 


P. O. K. 
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The Eternal Quest. The Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
Natural Desire for God. Wiu1am R. O’Connor. New York, 
London, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 1947. ix + 290 
pp. $4.00. 


This competent work seeks to resolve an interesting problem 
in the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. How is it possible to main- 
tain, as Thomas did, that every intellect by nature desires a vision 
of what is above nature, viz., God? The author’s thesis is that 
Thomas’s meaning has been obscured by his followers, principally 
by the commentators of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
To establish this, he presents the views of Bajiez and Cajetan, and 
outlines the influence of Duns Scotus upon Soto and Sylvester of 
Ferrara. Thomas’s own view is then presented by means of a 
good collection of texts. The conclusion of the book is that Thomas 
meant by his ‘‘natural desire’’ for a vision of God no more than a 
desire for increased knowledge of God once the intellect is con- 
vineed that God exists. Contradictory interpretations arose largely 
because the vision of God here spoken of came to be identified 
with the supernatural ‘‘beatific vision.’”?” Thomas’s position on 
this specific issue is well presented. As a general treatise on 
natural desire in Thomas the book too much neglects the order 
of final causality, and in this respect is only partly adequate. The 
thesis of the work, however, is well established and should serve as 
a timely warning to those who identify Thomism with the thought 
of Thomas. 


B. J. Diaas 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The Psychiatric Study of Jesus. Exposition and Criticism. AL- 
BERT SCHWEITZER. Translated and with an introduction by 
C. R. Joy. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1948. 81 pp. $2.00. 
Goethe. Two addresses. ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Translated by 
Charles R. Joy and C. T. Campion. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
1948. 75 pp. $2.00. 


In his book Geschichte der Leben-Jesu-Forschung (1906), the 
author of the above pieces argued that though a timeless ethic of 
love—what he later called reverence for life—shone through the 
character of Jesus, yet His beliefs and doctrine were provincial, 
colored by the Hebraic Messianic eschatology. This became powder 
for the big guns in psychiatry, who took it as additional evidence 
of paranoia in Jesus. _ 

Schweitzer’s Psychiatric Study, an M. D. thesis of 1913 here 
rendered in English, answers four of the pathologists (Lomer, 
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Hirsch, Binet-Sanglé, Rasmussen). Here his point is that they are 
historically ignorant, or use cavalierly what they do know. Jesus 
was sane, though possessed like normal men by expectations gen- 
erated by the passing tradition of his time. 

The other book, Goethe, is for the discerning reader a fine in- 
tellectual autobiography of the author himself, whose Natur- 
Philosophie here exhibits itself as a kind of ethical spiritualism 
tinctured with the despair of reason in any logical sense of the 
term. So, like Grenfell in Labrador and Goethe’s main char- 
acters, Albert Schweitzer took to expressing himself in good works, 
in Africa. The book consists of two parts, an address delivered 
in 1928 at the Goethe House when the author received the Goethe 
Prize, and a 1932 memorial address in honor of the one hundredth 
anniversary of Goethe’s death. 

V.C. A. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


In connection with its centennial celebration, the University of 
Wisconsin sponsored a symposium on the general theme ‘‘Science 
and Civilization,’’ which was held on January 13-15, 1949, at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

The program was as follows: 


I. The Origins of Science: ‘‘ Aristotle and the Origins of West- 
ern Science’’ by Richard P. McKeon; ‘‘Some Unfamiliar Aspects 
of Medieval Science’’ by Lynn Thorndike. 

II. The Philosophy of Science: ‘‘On the Definition of Scientific 
Method’’ by Max Black; ‘‘The Meaning of Reduction in the Nat- 
ural Sciences’’ by Ernest Nagel. 

III. Discussion of papers in Sections I and II. 

IV. Physics as a Cultural Force: speakers, Karl Lark-Horowitz 
and Philipe LeCorbeiller. 

V. Science and Life: Science and Society: ‘‘Metaphors of Hu- 
man Biology’’ by Owsei Temkin; ‘‘Science and Society’’ by Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn. 

VI. Discussion of papers in Sections IV and V. 











